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EDUCATION AND THE CHRISTIAN HOME* 


THE MOST REVEREND RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


This great convention has been concerned with the part 
which the school—in its various kinds—plays in education. 
The very magnitude of the conventions which meet periodi- 
cally to discuss collegiate and scholastic problems shows 
that the role of the school in education is both perceived and 
provided for in our society. The part of the home is neither 
so frequently discussed, nor so well understood, nor, I fear, 
so carefully provided for. Yet the home does have its role— 
and a very important one it is—in the formation of youth. 

To deal adequately with the question of education in the 
home there would be need of a distinct convention, but even 
this convention will not be complete unless we face the ques- 
tion of the home and education tonight. All education begins 
in the home; all discussion of education should begin with 
the home. No theory of education should ever get far from 
the fundamental place of the home in this question. 


The parental work of bringing forth a child is only com- 
pleted when the child has been brought up by parental edu- 
cation; the latter process is by nature bound up with the 
home quite as much as is the first. To bring forth a living 
body into the world is a wonderful vocation; to bring to 
maturity the immortal soul within that body is even more 
wonderful. Both vocations belong by nature to the parent. 
The right and the duty of child education rest primarily 
with those who give the child existence. All competence of 
Church and State alike are subordinated by the Natural Law 
of God to the competence of the parent, and the contribu- 
tions of Church and State alike are always by way of imple- 


* Address delivered at the Public Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 
April 9, 1947. 
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menting and supplementing the work of education that is 
primarily the responsibility of the parent. 

We see in all this a dictate of the Natural Law. The posi- 
tive law of democratic states recognizes it whenever there 
is question of legislation which touches on education or 
parental authority. Our own Supreme Court recognized it 
by its so frequently quoted decision in the Oregon Case: 
“The child is not the mere creature of the State; and those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, cou- 
pled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional duties.” This basic right is instinctively recog- 
nized alike by those who invoke it in favor of religious edu- 
cation, for example, and those who appeal to it in their 
efforts to oppose religious education. Recently the Supreme 
Court of the state of Illinois entertained the sad case of a 
parent who not merely protested the right of a public school 
to provide her child with religious or moral education (she 
being an atheist), but challenged the right of the school to 
provide such education to any other child, even though other 
parents, being believers, might expect it and ask for it. The 
child in question did not participate in the religious instruc- 
tion classes for which provision was made in his school. He 
did not participate because his parent, an atheist, did not 
wish him to, and in a democracy the natural rights of a 
parent are respected to the extent that the parent, however 
disastrously in individual cases, is recognized as the norma’ 
judge as to what and how her child shall be taught. We 
might observe in passing that although democratic law as 
written by religious people thus provides for the desire of 
the atheist mother to deprive her child of the instruction 
offered, the action of this particular mother and of many 
unbelievers like her in seeking to prosecute her right at the 
expense of the rights of believing parents clearly indicates 
that the civil liberties and the natural rights of believers 
would not be equally safe under legislation written by athe- 
ists. Fortunately, however, the great premises of our civil 
law are religious and based upon the Natural Law and ac- 
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cordingly, I repeat, the positive law carefully recognizes the 
prior right of the parent in the realm of child education. 

These prior rights are recognized not only here in Amer- 
ica but wherever democracy is the inspiration of law. For 
example, in Ireland the Constitution of Eire, one of the most 
democratic and Christian political documents in history, 
reads: “The State acknowledges that the primary and nat- 
ural educator of the child is the family.” The Constitution 
of Portugal is likewise most detailed and clear on the edu- 
cation rights of the family. It reads: “The State shall insure 
the constitution and protection of the family as the source 
of preservation and development of the race, as the first 
basis of education and of social discipline and harmony, and 
as a fundamental of political and administrative order. . . 
With the object of protecting the family it pertains to the 
State and to local authorities: to assist parents in the dis- 
charge of their duty in instructing and educating their chil- 
dren and to cooperate with them by means of public institu- 
tions for education and correction or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same purpose.” ... In Great 
Britain the traditions of English common law and the fun- 
damentally democratic instincts of the English people are 
reflected in the declaration of the English Hierarchy some 
years ago with regard to all teachers, whether in the public 
or private schools of England. The declaration said: “A 
teacher never is and never can be a civil servant, and should 
never regard himself or allow himself to be so regarded. 
Whatever authority he may possess to teach and control 
children, and to claim their respect and obedience, comes to 
him from God through the parents and not through the 
State, except in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents.” 

The reason for all this cannot be recalled too often. It has 
already been stated many times in the present convention; 
it will always be the theme of Catholic discussions of this 
kind. It was luminously expounded in our Cathedral yester- 
day morning by the distinguished President of the society 
sponsoring this convention, Archbishop McNicholas. The 
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reason finally comes down to this: Under God, the child be- 
longs first of all to those without whom he would not have 
existed, to those who gave him life. The same moral teach- 
ing which constantly reminds us of this fact does not lose 
sight of the further fact that all parents sometimes and 
some parents always need the aid of civil or religious insti- 
tutional agencies in order to fulfill their responsibilities in 
the education of their children. But I repeat, the need of these 
aids does not destroy the radical right of the parent. If 
anything, it confirms that right and all legislation with re- 
gard to the nature, the function, the authority and the sup- 
port of educational institutions should be so written as to 
recognize and protect the prior, inalienable rights of the 
parent and the home in the education of children. 

We are not so much concerned this evening with the edu- 
cation rights of parents, however, as we are with their 
duties. Profiting by the fact that the radio will bring this 
discourse into many American homes, I propose this evening 
to discuss the home as a school, the responsibilities of the 
parent as a teacher and the work which the family should 
do, nay must do, in the education of children unto more per- 
fect personality, more responsible citizenship and more 
devout religious lives. Other sessions of this convention, 
attended by specialists and therefore specialized in the sub- 
jects which they will treat, are discussing the contributions 
to the education of the child which public and religious insti- * 
tutions of various kinds enable the parent to make indirectly. 
Tonight I invite you to face the direct responsibility of the 
parent and the contribution which the home must make 
almost alone. 

We are living in times when the direct contribution of 
the home to whole areas of education may have to be made 
with less and less dependence on outside agencies. In the 
early days of the National Socialist menace in Germany. 
Pope Pius XI addressed a famed letter to the Catholics of 
that unhappy land. He described the discouraging manner in 
which the normal channels of education in the broad sense 
were being perverted or silenced in the interests of National 
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Socialist propaganda. The school, the press, the theatre, the 
motion picture, the radio, all these, he pointed out, were 
being bent to the purposes of the militarists and the other 
pagan leaders of the Third Reich. But the Holy Father did 
not completely despair. There still remained, he reflected, 
one channel of education which, please God, neither State 
nor Party nor faction need invade. The task of that channel 
was enormously complicated by the power of its competi- 
tors, but none the less the Holy Father was optimistic that 
it would still do its work well. That channel was the home, 
the secret school that survives under every despotism, where 
God-fearing parents and decent older members of the family 
transmit from generation to generation, if need be unaided, 
the essential truths which in days of repression can only be 
taught in the privacy of the home and which, even in the 
most free of societies, are best learned and longest remem- 
bered close to home. If decency survives today in Germany 
or in other lands where the rigid controls of the despotic 
state operated in the press and in the classroom and even the 
pulpit, it is because decent parents in decent homes kept up 
the work of child guidance and child education which it is 
the vocation of the home above all other institutions to 
provide. 

Suppose that something happened here like that which 
happened in Germany under the Nazis and as happened else- 
where in Europe under the Red Fascists. Suppose our 
schools became regimented ; suppose our press and our radio, 
our motion pictures and our libraries became instruments 
of the propaganda of a regime. Remember, totalitarianism 
is a disease the tendency toward which is present in some 
degree in all purely secular states, especially those with the 
frankly naturalistic precepts of our modern secularism. Sup- 
pose our secularism, with its exclusion of God, of the super- 
natural and of the spiritual generally, finally reached its 
logical conclusion in a completely statist, totalitarian school 
system—where then, if not in religious homes, would the 
spiritual education of our children unto personal dignity be 
carried on? 
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Says Pope Pius XII: “When churches are closed, when 
the Image of the Crucified is taken from the schools, the 
home remains the providential and, under God, the impreg- 
nable refuge of Christian thought and life!’ 

So with a certain urgency, though without alarm, I empha- 
size tonight the duty and obligation which parents have of 
developing a sense of their own vocations as teachers and 
of the importance of their homes as the true schools of 
Christian civilization. No less an authority than our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, lamented the decline in family 
education. We have countless millions of dollars invested in 
Church education. Our national and local budgets for pub- 
lic education under state auspices are staggering. Both these 
are frequently cited as evidences of the health of our democ- 
racy and the prosperity of its prospects. This optimism is 
misguided and misleading so long as education in the home 
lags behind. We devote unmeasured hours of study and 
planning and direction to the preparation of Religious to 
teach in our Church schools and to the training of the best 
lay men and women to staff State schools. All this, from one 
point of view, is praiseworthy because it guarantees parents 
the best possible helpers in the work of child education. But 
is there not something illogical and disordered about a civi- 
lization in which such tremendous attention is given the 
helpers, the associate teachers, and little or no attention is 
given those who should be the true teachers of citizens and 
of souls? “Venerable brethren,” Pope Pius XI wrote to the 
Bishops of the world, “we wish to call your attention . . . to 
the present day lamentable decline in family education .. . 
for the fundamental duty and obligation of educating their 
children many parents have little or no preparation, im- 
mersed as they are in temporal cares. The declining influ- 
ence of domestic environment is further weakened by an- 
other tendency prevalent today .. .”’ and the Holy Father 
goes on to describe the tendency on the part of parents 
and others to seek every possible pretext to draw the child 
outside the home circle for its education, recreation, and 
other formative interests and activity. 
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If this warning of the Holy Father means anything it 
means that in our talk about education and educational prob- 
lems we must get things back into focus and restore the 
home to its proper place in our public and religious educa- 
tional picture. We must educate our boys and girls to be 
themselves educators when finally they are parents and have 
homes of their own. We must recapture the original Chris- 
tian and democratic understanding of the home as the best 
school of sound spirituality and the most effective school of 
decent democracy. 


Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has had many 
things to say for the guidance of Catholics in their thinking 
about education. Most of those things have significantly 
been concerned with education in the home, and with the 
obligations, not merely the rights, I repeat, but the obliga- 
tions of parents in the education of their children. The late 
lamented Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, developed in authori- 
tative fashion the respective roles of Church and State in 
education; I recall again Archbishop McNicholas’ masterful 
presentation of these in the Cathedral yesterday morning. 
Our present Holy Father, gloriously reigning, devoted an 
altogether too little known message to the role of home and 
family, specifically of the parent, in child education.! The 
Pope’s argument is one which we in the democratic world 
well understand. The obligation of the parent to be an edu- 
cator is not merely a family obligation, it is a social obliga- 
tion as well. The Christian home is the school where the 
world’s great ideas are sown and cultivated. The welfare 
of society depends on the health of the units of which it is 
composed, as of so many living cells. The family is the cell 
of the social organism. No planning, however scientific, can 
stay the world in its downward course unless both education 
and legislation unite to arrest the disintegration of the fam- 
ily and restore to the home its former prestige.” 

PRT SING 


1 Passages from the Holy Father’s allocution to women identified 
with Catholic Action are provided in the chapter entitled “Education” 
of Naughton’s book “Pius XII on World Problems.” 

2 Leen, “What Is Education?,” p. 287. 
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There is no reform of society possible without the right 
education of youth and such right education must begin, like 
charity, at home. There is need of the enlightened solicitude 
and devoted cooperation of both father and mother to pro- 
vide that home education which is most needed to make the 
child a faithful Christian and a decent citizen. The art of 
right living is the core of education and right living must 
begin before the child goes near a school. Most living on the 
part of the child and the adolescent is done—or should be— 
in and near the home—and there the moulds of mature per- 
sonality are cast. For the indefinite future the best school 
for the education of personality—as distinct from the mere 
stocking of minds or discipling of wills—will have to be the 
good home. There, better than in any school, public or pri- 
vate, parochial or municipal, we can cultivate in the child 
those charities of heart, those sincerities of thought, and 
those graces of habit, which will lead him, as the essayist 
said, throughout life to prefer openness to affectation, real- 
ities to shadows, and beauty to corruption. Thus the founda- 
tions of that balanced personality about which modern 
educators speak so much, are well and deeply laid. 

The same home circle, as we said, is the best place to 
inculeate that spirit of democracy of which we also hear 
much in modern educational theory. There is a sound truth 
behind the oft-repeated statement that youth must be edu- 
cated for democracy, provided we are clear as to what 
democracy means. Certainly it would be an evil thing to 
train our youth to blind acceptance of some State systems 
that masquerade under the name of democracy. As a Chris- 
tian philosopher of education has observed, democracy 
rightly understood is nothing else than Christian aristoc- 
racy, an order of things that not only may be realized, but 
ought to be realized if the world is to be set right. Christian 
aristocracy is an aristocracy of worth, not an aristocracy of 
accident. The admission to it is not by money or by birth, 
but by personal, moral, and intellectual value—and the breed- 
ing place of such aristocracy is the Christian home. In that 
sacred place we are encouraged to be aristocrats of the soul, 
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co-heirs of Christ, the King of the only Kingdom we ac- 
knowledge—and yet we are kept democratic by parents who 
heed these profound words of the Pope on the home as the 
school of democracy : “The whole education of your children 
would be ruined were they to discover in their parents any 
signs of favoritism, undue preferences or antipathies in re- 
gard to any of them. Whether you use measured severity or 
give encouragement, you must have an equal love for all, a 
love which makes no distinction save for the correction of 
evil or for the encouragement of good. You have received 
all your children equally from God. You must train them 
equally in His way!’ 

In the face of responsibilities so serious, the Holy Father 
laments the fact that so many young people rush into mar- 
riage without a serious thought of preparation for their task 
as educators: “It is a tragic circumstance that whereas no 
one would dream of suddenly becoming a mechanic or engi- 
neer, a doctor or a lawyer, without any previous prepara- 
tion, yet every day thousands of young men and women 
marry without having given an instant’s thought to prepar- 
ing themselves for the arduous work of educating children 
which awaits them.”’ The responsibility of parents in a mat- 
ter of such grave importance is not to be so lightly under- 
taken. 

The Pope offers a detailed account of both the content of 
the education which a mother must give to her child, and 
the manner which she must follow. He calls upon her to 
provide in her own home training of the mind, training of 
the character, training of the heart, and training of the will. 
“Train the mind of your children,” he cries. “Do not give 
them wrong ideas or wrong reasons for things; whatever 
their questions may be, do not answer them with evasions 
or untrue statements which their minds rarely accept, but 
profit by difficult questions, lovingly and patiently to train 
their minds. Who can say what many a genius may not owe 
to the prolonged but trustful questionings of childhood at 
these home firesides where children dare express their 
doubts!” 
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No less important is the training of character in the child. 
An intellectual genius without character, like a powerful 
machine run wild, can be the cause of great harm both to 
himself and others. “Train the character of your children,” 
the Pope continues. “Correct their faults, encourage and 
cultivate their good qualities and coordinate them with that 
stability which will make for resolution in after life!’’ 

“Train their hearts. Frequently the decision of a man’s 
destiny, the ruin of his character, may be traced to childish 
years when his heart was spoiled by the fond flattery, vain 
fussing and foolish indulgence of misguided parents. The 
impressionable young heart became accustomed to see all 
things yielding to its own will and caprice, and so there 
took root in it a boundless egoism of which the parents 
themselves were later to become the first victims!” 

The peace of childhood will not last forever. With the 
dawning of reason and the coming of adolescence, the child 
will be subjected to new temptations and difficulties. The 
Holy Father counsels discreet but truthful instruction in 
matters of sex at the time when parents see that the child 
is in need of such knowledge: “With the discretion of a 
mother and a teacher, and thanks to the open-hearted con- 
fidence with which you have been able to inspire your chil- 
dren, you will not fail to watch for and to discern the mo- 
ment in which certain unspoken questions have occurred 
to their minds and are troubling their senses. It will then 
be your duty to your daughters, the father’s duty to your 
sons, carefully and delicately to unveil the truth as far as it 
appears necessary, to give a prudent, true, and Christian 
answer to their questions, and to set their minds at rest. If 
imparted by the lips of devout parents, at the proper time, 
in the proper measure and with proper precautions, the rev- 
elation of the mysterious and marvellous laws of life will be 
received by them with reverence and gratitude, and will 
enlighten their minds with far less danger than if they learn 
them haphazardly, from secret conversations, through in- 
formation received from over-sophisticated companions, or 
from clandestine reading.” 
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It follows from this, it seems to me, that the first and best 
place for that sex education for which so many raise a cry 
in our day is within the walls of the good home—and that on 
this point both the rights and the obligations of the parent 
are especially clear. 

Later on, when there is question of higher education, the 
duty of parents remains, the Pope observes, to choose worth 
teachers and schools. There is also the duty, more often than 
not neglected, of cooperation with the teachers chosen. “In 
your work of education, which is many-sided, you will feel 
the need and the obligation of having recourse to others to 
help you,” the Pope continues, adding: “At this point, choose 
helpers who are like-minded with yourselves, and choose 
them with all the care that is called for by the treasure 
which you are entrusting to them. You are committing to 
them the faith, the purity, and the piety of your children. 
But when you have chosen them, you must not think that 
you are henceforth liberated from your duty and your vigi- 
lance; you must cooperate with them. However eminent 
school teachers may be in their profession, they will have 
little success in the formation of your children without your 
collaboration—still less if instead of helping and lending 
support to their efforts you were to counteract and annu! 
them!” 

And so we are constantly brought back to the home when- 
ever and however we approach the question of education. 
That is why we must always keep clear our own notions of 
the relation of the parent to the State, to the Church, to the 
School in all these problems. That is why we must never 
allow legislators or courts or anti-Catholic spellbinders of 
the moment to distract attention from the central place of 
the parent and the home in all democratic and Christian 
educational theory. Whether it be in questions of school 
buses, or emergency school subsidies or any other demo- 
cratic aids to education, no phony plea of conflict between 
Church and State or like smoke screen for secularism or 
bigotry must be permitted to obscure the sovereign right 
of the parent to choose the teachers of his children and the 
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obligation of the parent to choose those teachers in accord- 
ance with conscience. A truly democratic state will always 
implement a free parent’s rights in education so long as the 
right be reasonably exercised. 

So, too, we are brought back at every turn to the necessity 
that no sharp distinction be drawn between parent and 
teacher. Teachers should always be a kind of pro-parents; 
parents, especially mothers, should always be the principa! 
teachers of their children. That is why mankind always 
appreciates that the mother, to be a successful one, must be 
an educationist, an economist, a doctor, a nurse, and a 
hundred other things as well. This may not require learning, 
but it does require wisdom—and it is the special kind of 
wisdom found only at home that makes the family the ulti- 
mate Christian school. 

That is why America and Christianity, nay all nations 
and religions consistent with human dignity, have always 
looked to their homes, however humble, to discover the es- 
sential elements in the production of their great men. Amer- 
ica, with all her vaunted educational system, has produced 
no men greater than Abraham Lincoln—and the symbol of 
Lincoln’s education, for me at least, has always been that 
picture which shows him diligently and patiently spelling 
out the beginnings of his wisdom from a borrowed book, 
read by the light of the fireplace in a home presided over 
by a good woman whom he was later to describe in words 
which echo in every Christian heart: “All that I am, all that 
I ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother !” 

Delegates and friends of this great educational confer- 
ence: never forget this inescapable fact: we may build 
schools and colleges until our skylines are crowded with 
them. We may provide endowments and scholarships and 
salaries that will be the envy of the world. We may put the 
best resources of Church and State alike behind our efforts 
to have the finest schools, the most skilled teachers, the last 
word in equipment. But Democracy will be ill-served, and 
the Faith served not at all, unless in our education planning 
we begin and end acknowledging that the healing of the 
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world’s ills depends on a return to the home, to the respon- 
sibilities of the home on every level of life. And the home 
to which men must return is one that finds its prototype in 
the home built and made gentle by Joseph, the Foster- 
Father, and Mary, the Mother of Christ. Humanly speak- 
ing, out of the teachings of that home came the Redeemer 
of men—out of His teaching came the Church—out of its 
teaching, please God, will always come other homes to pre- 
pare our children for their places in that family of nations 
for which the devout of all the world so passionately pray. 

Spirit of Truth, inspire our children! Seat of Wisdom, 
teach our parents! Mother of Christ, preserve our homes! 





FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN OUR SCHOOLS* 


MOTHER MARY DOMINIC, OP., 
MOTHER GENERAL, DOMINICAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


In preparing this paper for the panel discussion at hand, 
I can almost say with Brother Adrian of the Holy Cross 
Brothers, “I have culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers 
and nothing is my own but the string that ties them.” 

I have read pamphlets to no end on vocations; I have dis- 
cussed the question with those whom I considered compe- 
tent, and I have read the addresses given by authorities on 
this subject during those wonderful conferences held under 
the auspices of the Missionary Union of the Clergy. With 
a summary of the information acquired and my own per- 
sonal experiences I hope to elicit some worth-while discussion 
from the floor. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there is no dearth of 
vocations but a dearth of response to the given vocations. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend William J. Griffin, Bishop 
of Trenton, says: 


“ ... to say there is a dearth of vocations would be 
to impugn God’s Wisdom and Providence, but 
there is a lack of spiritual directors.” 


A summary of the causes of the decrease is given in the 
following surveys. Father Edward Garesche, S.J., Presi- 
dent and Director of the Catholic Medical Board ranks the 
causes in the following order: 


1. Spirit of worldliness and distraction. 
2. Craving for so-called social success and pleasure. 
3. Desire to have money and good position. 


* Paper delivered at Seventh Anniversary Meeting of Southern Re- 
gional Unit, Secondary School Department, N. C. E. A., at Memphis, 
Tenn., December 13, 1946. 
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Atmosphere in the home. 
Lack of sufficient instruction on the true nature and 
beauty of the religious vocation—especially to chil- 
dren in rural districts. 

Need of more systematic training of our people in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and faith. We need more of 
the Wood of the Cross and the Iron of the Nails in all 
our Catholic life! 

Not enough emphasis and encouragement given to 
children to practice the natural virtues: charity, 
gratitude, honesty, obedience, modesty. 


In another survey, given in the Sponsa Regis (a magazine 
I would highly recommend for any girls’ school library), a 
Missionary gives these findings as causes: 


Waning of Catholic atmosphere in Catholic families. 
Lack of training in obedience. 

Early training of girls to vanity and immodesty by 
vain and worldy-minded mothers. 

Sinful limitation of families. 

The increasing number of small families. 

Young women in gainful employment. 

The mutiplied means of pleasure in modern life. 
Higher education promoting worldliness. 

Insistence on preparation for commercial careers. 
Co-education in high schools and colleges and pro- 


miscuous company-keeping. 


A third survey given in the splendid article by Sister 
William, C.S.J. (Religious of the Sacred Heart), Provincial 
Superior, St. Mary’s Academy, California, and written in 
the September issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
and quoted also in the C.U. Bulletin for Institutions cf 
Higher Learning gives us this: 


RB 
2. Disedification given by religious themselves: internal 


Indifference of priests regarding vocations. 


discord, a worldly outlook upon life, partiality in the 
classroom, loudness, excessive anger, and impatience, 
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anything savoring of diminution of the dignity which 

should characterize a Spouse of Christ. 

3. Undue pressure brought to bear upon possible as- 
pirants by Religious who are often “over zealous,” but 
who are in actuality devoid of prudence. 

4. Spirit of modern paganism infecting homes of today. 


The quoting of these three surveys gives us practically 
a summary of all those reviewed. All this is on the losing 
side, as it were. Permit me now to review briefly the survey 
findings of those who can be thought of as masters regard- 
ing the factors that work towards the fruition of vocations. 


Bishop Griffin of Trenton told the Vocation Conference 
held in New York: 


Since this is God’s work, it must be done in God’s 
way—and God’s way begins and continues, though 
it does not end, with Prayer. This enterprise of 
promoting, fostering, and guiding vocations is 
primarily and always an apostolate of prayer; but 
blended and intertwined with fervent, constant 
prayer must be ceaseless and untiring labor. 


Father Garesche found in his questionaire that “good 
reading, vocation clubs, and interested active priests .. .” 
were vital helps. 

Very Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Freking, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
tells us what grand results some diocese have achieved in 
having regular systematic programs for a week or a month. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. McDonnell, 
National Director of the Missionary Union of Clergy, speak- 


ing of our beloved Holy Father, Pius XII in reference to 
vocations says: 


Since Rome’s liberation the Holy Father has prob- 
ably talked with more Americans than during His 
whole Pontificate. The American spirit has 
strengthened and revitalized him. He sees in these 
young American men and women of our armed 


! 
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forces the cream of youth. Surely he hopes that 
back in America are their brothers and sisters, 
who, if properly directed, will display the same 
high courage, the same wholehearted generosity, 
the same enthusiasm and zeal for the things of 
Christ, as these young people show in the cause 
of right and justice. 


The Reverend John P. Kennelly, of Chicago, who has 
sent over two hundred girls to the convent in the fifteen 
years of his priesthood, told me in a personal interview that 
much depends on the interior lives that we religious our- 
selves lead. Father insisted that we Religious give the 
children our time, that we show Christ-like lovableness in 
our dealings with them and that we keep the idea of Voca- 
tion constantly before them. 


Sister William in her article, “The Laborers Are Few” 
in the Journal of Religious Instruction puts the “helps” to 
vocations in the following rank: 


Vocational care of the child in the elementary school. 
A dissemination of the knowledge of that peace and 
joy that self-sacrifice brings. 

Instruction on the Indwelling Presence. 

Education of the Parents regarding religious life. 
Example of the Sisters. 

Social and extracurricular activities in the school. 
The religion class. 

Prudence in guidance. 

The degree of prayerfulness and the exactitude with 


which the rule is observed by each member of a com- 
munity determines God’s blessing on that community. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Francis J. Spellman in the 
preface to his vocation book, printed as part of his voca- 
tional program in New York has this: 


In a changing world, the essentials of religious 
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vocations remain the same; the absence of impedi- 
ments and the firm resolution, with the help of God 
to serve Him in the religious state. Other factors, 
not essential, change with changing times; for ex- 
ample, literature treating this subject, the methods 
employed by religious comunities in making their 
work known, attuned to the youth of today. Old 
convictions must be presented in a new way; youth 
must hear the call of Christ in a language and 
style they will understand. 


Sister Corona of the Sisters of Providence of St. Mary 
of the Woods, who delivered her scholarly paper at the 
N.C.E.A. Convention held in St. Louis this past spring, 
emphasized the need of educating the parents to the correct 
ideas of religious life. Sister advocated, too, the use of Good 
Counsel Clubs as promoted in Chicago by the Reverend 
Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. (Congregation of the Passion). 


In the questionaire I issued myself this month in prepara- 
tion for this paper, I asked the novices and postulants from 
several communities in the Southern States, “What were 
the factors that contributed most to the fostering of your 
vocation?” The answers were compiled in the following 
order: 


1. The example of-the sisters (by far the greatest ma- 

jority). 

. Daily Mass and Holy Communion. 

. Encouragement from teachers. 
Retreats given during the school year. 
Prayer. 
Home environment. 
Confessional guidance. 


It might be of interest to you here to learn the results of 
the questionaire sent to about one hundred high schools, 
relative to the question at issue. The percentage of high 
school graduates with religious vocation during the last 
twenty years is as follows: 
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Percent 
1925-1929 15.20 
1930-1934 13.38 
1935-1939 8.87 
1940-1945 8.07 
The following methods of fostering vocations are ranked 
according to the highest percentage of schools employing 
them: 
Percent 
. Contact with teachers 
. Emphasis on vocations in religion classes. . 
. Pamphlets 
. Pictorial leaflets 
Programs on vocations............ 
Retreats on vocations 
. Lectures by priests 
. Lectures by Sisters 
. Contact with principal 
. Visits to juniorate 
. Visits to novitiate 
10. Motion pictures 
11. Days of recollection 
I have been interested in this problem of vocations for 
a number of years. Twenty years ago I sent out question- 
aires to about five hundred high school students in and 
around New Orleans. The recordings of that survey rela- 
tive to the decrease in the number of vocations and the 
hopeful means of swelling the number tallied almost exactly 
with the results of the present day answers. This makes 
me realize more fully that at least around New Orleans we 


have made little or no progress in securing vocations. 

We have, my dear Fathers, Brothers, Sisters, heard the 
results of the surveys, and even considering the expansion 
in the work of the Church and the work demanded of each 
individual community, we cannot deny the fact that in most 
congregations the number of entrants is on the decrease. 
We have studied the causes; we have seen the woeful effects ; 
we have summarized ways and means of fostering voca- 
tions. So now it is up to us to do something about it. One 
priest has said, ‘‘Like all things else, the prime requisite in 
fostering vocations is to really want to. 


From my own experience I think that the sisters of today 
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—on whom the greatest share of the responsibility of foster- 
ing girls’ vocations has been placed—should be thoroughly 
imbued and convinced of the privilege of their own calling. 
Then, taking the characteristics of American boys and girls 
into consideration, the ideals of nobility and heroism as 
found in the religious life should be presented to them. 


Analyzing the above thought I would like to develop it. 
A deep appreciation of our own calling will lead us to the 
sense of responsibility to foster vocations; further, we shall 
be urged on by the pronouncements of the Church and the 
charity which St. Paul says “presseth us.” Then, by prayer, 
example, and instruction we will become other Pauls, who 
will be able to say with him, “Be imitators of me as I am 
of Christ.” (Cor. II: 1), remembering always: “Neither 
he that plantest is anything, nor he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase.” 


Holy Mother the Church speaks to her priests in Canon 
Law thus: 


In case of boys who give signs of having an ecclesi- 
astical vocation, priests should take particular care 
to guard them from the contamination of the 
world, to train them to piety, to instruct them in 
the elementary study of letters, and to foster in 
them the seed of a divine vocation (Canon 1353). 


Although the obligations of Religious are certainly not so 
elevated as those of the priesthood, they should, neverthe- 


less, take these words of the Church unto themselves and 
guard, train, and instruct any and all students who are 
mentally, morally, and physically fit to aspire to the religious 
life. 


St. Thomas says, “They who induce others to enter re- 
ligion not only commit no sin, but even merit a great re- 
ward” (Summa. Theol., the second part of the second. 
Q.189, Art.9). 


The Very Reverend Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of 
the Central Province of Dominicans, asked me: “Sister, 
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how many of your Sisters can say that they invited a girl 
to enter your community?” 


When the sense of our responsibility has been confirmed 
within us, we should use, as I mentioned above, the three 
means of prayer, example, and instruction as aids in seek- 
ing and finding worthy vocations. Reading the Gospel story 
of our Blessed Lord (Luke VI: 12-19), we have His example 
of prayer. Before choosing His Apostles, He prayed for 
one whole night on the hills of Galilee. And in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel Christ tells us, “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He send laborers into the harvest.” There- 
fore, prayer—personal prayer and the corporate prayer of 
the community—will be of infinite value. 

Secondly, we should consider our own lives; “You are the 
salt of the earth; but if the salt lose its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” said Christ to His disciples; and again, 
“You are the light of the world .. . so let your light shine 


before men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father, who is in heaven (Matthew V: 13-17).” It 
might be well to recall here the high place that example has 
in those surveys quoted at the beginning of this paper. I 
think it was Father Edward Murphy, Society of St. Joseph, 
who said, “The teacher’s example can so easily mother or 
smother a vocation.” 


Thirdly, we must instruct wisely. Our first duty in in- 
struction, relative to vocations in general, is to teach the 
children to invoke the Holy Spirit, that they may know 
God’s Will in regard to their choice of a state of life. St. 
Paul writes: “Everyone hath his proper gift from God.” 
Then, in our instruction on the call to the religious vocation 
in particular, we should present it to them devoid of all the 
mysterious things most people unfortunately associate with 
it. Present it as Canon Law does for candidates to the 
priesthood, naming a right intention; physical, mental, and 
moral fitness; and absence of natural or cononical impedi- 
ments, as signs of a religious vocation. Our students should 
be made to realize that if they have these exterior signs, 
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then, with the grace of God, they are fit subjects to serve 
Him, and they should prayerfully consider the religious 
state as that for which God may have destined them. If 
more girls with these evident signs could be induced to try 
themselves in a postulate, how many more laborers we 
would have for the harvest. 

Once a student has realized that she is called to the re- 
ligious life, she should be instructed as to the danger of 
postponing her entering. St. Thomas says that lights and 
inspirations from God are transient, not permanent; and, 
therefore, should be obeyed promptly. When Christ worked 
miracles, it was said of Him, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by ....” If postponement is prolonged, He may never pass 
again. Christ said also, “I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man shall hear My voice and open to Me, I shall 
come in to him... .” 

Lastly, in our instructions and by our example, we should 
emphasize the privileges and happiness of our religious life. 
It is a privilege for any one of us to have been accepted by 
a religious community. To lead students to believe that they 
are conferring favors upon the community by coming to us 
is an injustice to the religious life; and to lead them to be- 
lieve that we are so badly in need of vocations that they 
should come to us is to create an impression contrary to the 
noble privilege that is ours. 

We are in the receiving line all the time—accepting the 
hundred-fold now and basking in the promise of life ever- 
lasting in eternity. Rather than the insistence on what 
“we give up,” there should be continued insistence during 
vocation talks, on bulletin boards, during retreats, etc. on 
our rewards, emphasizing the privileges, benefits, and hap- 
piness we experience. And we ourselves should be con- 
vinced of the duty of not hiding our light of happiness under 
a bushel. 

The source of vocations to my own community, to a great 
extent, is the reward for work done in the home missions. 
Some years ago, thirteen to be exact, our community was 
requested to teach in the Religious Vocation Schools of the 
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rural areas of Louisiana. We were mission-minded and 
sought no return. However, our bread cast upon the water 
has returned through God’s everlasting reward, even in this 
life, to those who serve Him. It is consoling to know that 
already some of the young women who have come to us 
within the past thirteen years are products of these schools. 

Two other methods which we use to foster vocations are 
addressing the children in the rural public schools and the 
Juniorate. With the blessing of our Archbishop, the Most 
Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, and with the permission 
of the proper authorities, we have been allowed to go into 
the public schools of the rural sections of Louisiana to 
address the children of the elementary grades and of the 
high schools on the subject of religious vocations. We have 
tried to always bring with us a young Sister who graduated 
from the school we are visiting; being known by the teach- 
ers and perhaps some of the students, she becomes a draw- 
ing card for interest. I am happy to say that in every 
school visited, even the non-Catholic principals have been 
cordial and sympathetic. It is rather like going out into 
the highways and hedges of the Gospel story, but our hope 
is that, even though it takes time, communities of tomorrow 
will reap the harvest that is being sown today. 

Our third means of fostering vocations has been the open- 
ing of a Juniorate. The following considerations strengthen 
my belief in such an institution. St. Thomas says, “It is 
well for a man to have borne the yoke from his youth.” He 
also expresses his approval on the comment of Origen: “We 
should be careful lest in our superior wisdom we despise the 
little ones of the Church and prevent them from coming to 
Jesus.” Finally, we have Our Lord’s own words, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me.” Surveys show that 
most vocations are born from the fifth to the eighth grades. 
A questionaire, sent by His Excellency, the late John R. 
Hagan, Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, to eleven communities 
embracing several thousand Sisters, revealed that 1,800 re- 
ceived their vocations in the lower grades; 1,200 in high 
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school; and 200 in college. St. John Bosco says that God 
puts the germ of vocation into the hearts of at least one 
third of our young people; then, in a class of thirty there 
should be ten vocations. What are we doing to nurture 
this germ of vocation unto maturity and fulfillment? I be- 
lieve that if we could get our elementary teachers as voca- 
tion-minded as they are mission-minded (as is emphasized 
by the Franciscan Seraphic Society for Vocations, in West- 
mont, Illinois) our problems would be partly solved. And 
if every community would have a Juniorate, we would have 
a garden enclosed where these precious seeds of vocation 
could be nurtured. However, until there are many more 
Juniorates, and until the parents of today are educated to 
the idea of these preparatory schools, there will be many 
seeds of vocation sown amid the rocks of wordliness. 

In conclusion, I would like to hope with Ralph Adams 
Cram, who measures the rise and fall of spiritual crises in 
periods of five centuries and who says: 


We are coming near to the two thousandth year 
when, as five centuries ago and ten and fifteen and 
twenty, the saving motive was the Catholic Faith, 
poured out anew upon the nation; and as five 
centuries ago, and ten and fifteen, the visible and 
directed means will be the consecrated religious life. 


These conferences are indicative of the general interest 
and sense of responsibility concerning vocations which is 
taking hold of us today. I am optimistic for the future con- 
cerning vocations in our Southland, and with Archbishop 
Lucey, speaking during the sessions of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, I truly think that, “There is a rainbow 
over Dixie.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM OTHER COMMUNITIES FOR 
FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


Monthly Mass and Holy Communion. 

. Some special prayer for ‘“‘vocations for our schools” 
said every day. 

. The Legion of Mary. 
Stress the good of the Pentecost Novena for a choice 
of Vocation. 
Use First Friday as a day of recollection to consider 
Vocation. 

. The C.S.M.C. as key. 
The Jocist Movement. 

. Encourage the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in 
the Homes through the school. 

. Encourage the Family Rosary in the Home through 
the school. 

A perpetual Novena to Founder of Congregation. 

. Cultivate a special devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

. Three Hail Marys daily; one for boys and girls of 
school who are called; one for boys and girls who are 
not called; one for all priests and Sisters who have 
labored in the schools and parishes. 

. Moving pictures of the work done—shown to the 
students. 

. The ceremonial of reception and profession put in 
library rack. 

Very well selected and prudently distributed litera- 
ture. 

. Part of Postulant’s letters to former teachers and 
classmates read in school. 

Prudently selected news items of the Novitiate printed 
in school paper. 

A Vocation column in the school paper. 

Definite encouragement given to the reading of the 
lives of the saints. 

Address by a priest to the parents of the senior class 


“a BUILDING 
USE ONLY 
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. Timely and prudent questionnaires on vocations sys- 
tematically given. 

. Literature and follow-ups sent to possible aspirants in 
rural sections; the names having been previously re- 
ceived from the pastor. 

. Acontinued “Vocation Corner” on bulletin board. 

. A diocesan paper publishing. vocation-material from 
all schools. 

Subscription to “Sponsa Regis” for library. 

. Vocation bulletins from Seraphic Society of Voca- 
tions (St. Joseph Seminary, Westmore, Illinois). 
Postulants being allowed to return to their schools to 
be questioned by the senior class as to “how they spend 
their time?” 

. The Provincial Superior interviewing each senior 
personally. 

Picnics held on grounds of the Novitiate. 
Get the pastors and assistants vocation-minded. 

. Appointing a Vocation Directress for the community. 
Sodality making favors for the Novitiate at Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc. 

. Trips to the religious vocation-school missions of the 
community. 

Vocation Clubs. 
Girls’ retreat in the summer—if possible in the No- 
vitiate House. 

. Students attending reception and profession cere- 
monies. ; 
Membership in Little Flowers Mission Circle (New 
York City). 

Appoint Superiors and Principals who are vocation- 
minded. 
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